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We present our readers this week 
with a spirited engraving of the Monu- 
ment -erected in Westminster Abbey. to 
the memory of the unfortunate Spencer 
Perceval, "Esq. 3 for permission to make 
a-drawing of which, as well as that of 
Mr. Fox, given in Number XIV., we 
owe our best thanks to the very Re- 
verend the Dean of Westminster. On 
a handsome sarcophagus of black and 
white marble, lies extended a full length 

: figure of the lamented Statesman, atter 
the assassin’s hand had bereft him of life, 
though not of that air of placid determina- 
tion which so much distinguished him 
when living, and which in death did not 
desert him. 

Patriotism, Integrity, and Justice, 
personified by three female figures, are 

resented mournfully contemplating the 
lifeless remains of their once eloquent 
advocate. Above this monumental groupe 
is a basso relievo, telling the story of his 
fate. It is a correct picture of the scene 
in the lobby of the House of Commons, 
when Mr. Perceval, as he was passing 
into the House, fell lifeless from the 
shot of Bellingham, and the assassin was 
seized by the shocked and indignant by- 
standers. The figures of Mr. Perceval 
and Bellingham seem portraits, but none 
of the others in the grou 
* The monument is by Mr. Westmacott, 
and both in its general conception and 
execution does credit to his abilities as an 
artist. 

The fate of Mr. Perceval is connected 
with two historical o_o wa more 
than ordinary singularity. . Perceval 
hed a0 uncaster who dip: Sl: by the 
hand of an assassin; anda Member of 
Parliament, when on his way to the 
House, was once before assassinated by a 
Bellingham. 
~The ‘ancestor of Mr. Perceval was 
‘Robert Perceval, second son of the 
Right Honourable Sir P. Perceval, Knt. 
‘In 1657 he Nepal pewter ov his 
own spectre, bloody and ghastly, was 
80 shocked at the sight that he swooned 
away. Soon after, rg 
pecan to his uncle, Sir 1 

ithwell, he was found dead in the 
‘Strand, murdered. 

The story of the former Bellingham 
-assassination.is thus related in an extract 
fromthe Rolls of Parliament, in the 
;Teign of ‘Henry VI. A. D. 1449: “ Sir 
Thomas Parr, Knight, one of the knights 
‘of the:shire for Cumberland, representeth, 
{fhat on the 14th of March, as he was 
combing towards the said Court of Parlia- 
Ment Robert Bellingham, late of Burnet- 
isted, in the county of Westmoreland ; 
‘Thomas Bellingham, late of the same, 


and three others, upon certain ground, 
called Cornwallise Ground, beside the 
Crane. in the Ward of Vintry, in Lon- 
don, by which the highway of the said 
Sir-Thomas lay to go to the water of 
the Thames, from his lodging place, 
and from there to the said High Court 
of Parliament, being at Westminster, lay 
in wait of the same said Thomas, to the 
intent to have murdered or slain him, 
and there with such intent assault made 
upon him.” , 

The Hon. Spencer Perceval was the 
second son of the late. Lord Egmont, 
by a sister of the Earl of Northamptor, 
He was born in the year 1763, and was 
returned Member for Northampton in 
1796: in 1800 he became Solicitor- 
General, and in 1802 Attorney-General, 
On the death of the Duke of Portland, 
in 1809, he became First Lord of the 
Treasury and Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
which offices he continued until his 
death, which took place on Monday, the 
llth of May, 1812. As Mr. Perceval 
was that evening entering the lobby of 
the House of Commons, he was shot 
through the heart, with a pistol ball, by 
John Bellingham. So much attention 
was paid to the victim, and so little to 
the assassin, that he might have escaped ; 


but he coolly sat down on the adjoini 
bench, with the pistol in his hits oo 


when the murderer was inquired for, | 


he replied, “ I am the unfortunate man 
that did it—my name is Bellingham—it 
is a private imjury—I know what I 
have fear I submit myself to the 
laws.” Bellingham, who had at one 
time a good deal of commerce with 
Russia, had suffered such injuries there 
as entirely ruined his prospects in life; 
he thought the English -Government 
ought to have interfered in his behalf, 
and memorialised it frequently to no 
purpose. The unfortunate man who 
thus took vengeance in his own hands, 
was tried on Friday, the 15th of May, 
found guilty, and executed on the Mon- 
day following. 





BOILING FOUNTAINS IN 
ICELAND. 


The valley of am, in Iceland, is 
richly cultivated and watered by a fer- 
tile stream; it is remarkable for con- 
taining sev hot springs or boiling 
fountains, which throw up water to an 
immense height, and so hot that no person 
can touch it without being scalded. The 
principal of these springs, called the 
Geyser, issues from a circular mound 
of silicious earth; at the top of which 
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“is a large circular’ basin, wep 


feet diameter, from the centre of. 
the water issues. A modern. traveller 
gives the following account of a visit to 
this famous spring :— 

At nine o’clock I heard a hollow sub- 
terraneous noise, which was thrice re- 

ted in the course of a few moments ; 
the two last reports followed each 
other more quickly than the first and. 
second had done. It exactly resem- 
bled the distant firing of cannon, and 
was cage we each time with a per- 
ceptible, though very slight shaking of 
the earth; almost immediately after 
which, the boiling of the water in-. 
creased together with the steam, and 
the whole was violently agitated. At 
first, the water only rolled without 
much noise over the edge of the basin, 
but this was almost instantly followed 
by a jet, which did not rise above ten 
or twelve feet, and merely forced up 
the water in the centre of the basin, 
but was attended with a loud roaring 
explosion: this jet fell as soon as it 
had reached its greatest height, and 
then the water flowed over the margin 
still more than before, and in less than 
half a minute a second jet was thrown 
up in a similar manner to the former. 
Another overflowing of the water suc- 
ceeded, after which it immediately rushed 


. down about three-fourths of the way into 


the basin. 

Describing one of these jets which’ 
rose in a column of water not less than 
ninety feet in height, and about fifty- 
one feet in diameter, the traveller says, 
the boftom of it was a prodigious body 


' of white foam; higher up, amidst the 


vast clouds of steam that had burst 
from the pipe, the water was seen 
mounting in a compact column, which, 
at a still greater elevation, burst into 
innumerable long and narrow stream- 
lets of spray, that were either shot to 
a vast height in the air in a perpen 
dicular direction, or thrown out from 
the side, diagonally, to a prodigious 
distance. The -excessive transparency 
of the body of water, and the brillianc 
of the drops as the sun shone throug! 
them, considerably added to the beauty 
of the spectacle. As soon as the fourth 
jet was thrown out, which was much 
less than the former, and scarcely at 
the interval of two minutes from the 
first, the water sunk rapidly in the 
basin, with a rushing noise, and nothing 
was to be’ seen but the column of steam, 
which had been nena increasing 
from the commencement of the erup- 
tion, and was now ascending perpen- 
dicularly to an amazing height, as there 


pen for the purpose 


was scarcely any wind, expanding in 
beds ao he ane cane in den- 
sity, till the art.of the column 


gradually lost itself = surrounding 
atmosphere.,, I could now, walk in the 


_ basin..to the margin, of the pipe, which 


descends vertically to, the depth, 
ing to Povelsen and Olafsen, -of between 
fifty and. sixty feet. It was full twenty 
minutes. after the sinking of the water, 
from the basin, before I was able to sit 
down in it, or to bear my hands upon it 
withou’ burning myself: + 

My tent was next pitched at the 
distance of three or. four hundred yards 
from. the Gayorr, near a pipe or crater 
of considerable dimensions, in which I 
had hitherto observed nothing extra- 
ordinary. At half past nine, whilst I 
was employed in examining some plants 
gath the day ,before,.I was sur- 
prised by a, tremendously Joud and 
rushing noise, like that, arising from the 
fall of a great cascade, immediately at 
tay feet. On putting aside the canvass 
of my tent, to: observe. what could have 
Oceasioned it, I.saw; within a hundred 
yards of me, a column of water rising 
perpendicularly. into.the air, from the 
lace just mentioned, to a vast height ; 
ut what. this height might be, I was 


‘90 overpowered by ‘my Selings. that I 


did not, for sometime; think of endea- 
vestig to. ascertain, In my first im- 
pulse I hastened only to look for my 
portfolio, that’: I might, attempt, at least, 
to represent upon paper what no words 


could possibly give an adequate idea 
of; but in this I found myself nearly 
as much at a loss as if I had taken my 


of describing | it, 
and I was obliged to satisfy myself 
with very little .more.than. the outline 
and proportional dimensions of this most 
magnificent fountain... There was, how- 
ever, sufficient time allowed me to make 
observations ; for, ‘during ‘the’ space of 
an hour and a-half,; an uninterrupted 
column of water was continually spouted 
out to the elevation of one hundred and 
fifty feet, with but. little variation, and 
in a body of seventeen feet in its, widest 
diameter ; and this was thrown up with 
such force and rapidity, that the column 
continued to. nearly the very summit as 
compact in body, and as regular in width 
and shape, as -when it first. issued from 
the pipe; a. few fect only of the upper 
part breaking into spray, which. was 
forced by a light wind on one side, so as 
to fall upon the ground at the distance 
of some from the aperture. .The 
breeze, pg times, carried the. im- 
mense volumes of steam that i 

the eruption to one side of the column of 
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water, which was thus left open to full 
view, and we could clearly see its base 
partly surrounded by foam, caused by 
the column’s striking — @ projecting 
piece of rock, near mouth of the 
crater; but thence to the upper part, 
nothing broke the regularly perpen- 
dicular lines of the sides of the water 


mouth of the pipe, we enjoyed the sight 
of a most bniliant assemblage of all 
the colours of the rainbow, caused by 
the decomposition of the solar rays 
passing through the shower of — 
that was falling between us and the 
crater. After the water had risen to 
the vast height above described, I ven- 
tured to stand in the midst of the thick- 
est of the shower of spray; where I 
remained till my clothes were all wetted 
through, but stil scarcely felt that the 
water was warmer than my own tem- 
perature. Stones of the largest size 
that I could find, and great masses of 
the silicious rock, which we threw into 
the crater, were instantly ejected b 
the force of the water, were shi 

into, small pieces, so solid .as 


blows from a large hammer, and -were 
i than the 
formed by the peeple living in the neigh: 
e living in the neigh- 
bourhood. that in é aplidg of tent yor 
(1808), a violent shock of an earthquake 
was felt, which made an aperture for 
another hot spring, and caused the whole 
of them to ceate flowing for Sfteun days. 





EASTERN BARBARITY. 


BY WILLIAM RAE WILSON, ESQ. 

The most distressing sight in this 
town (St. Jean a’ Acre.) says: Mr Wil- 
son, is the number of deplorable ob- 

to be met with, whose faces have 
so dreadfully disfi 
Herod, or tyrant of the day, who struck 
such terror over this country, namely, 


been the author. 


along the streets, I met some nm oF 
other, old or young, who had either been 
deprived of an eye, ear, or nose. When 
the physician of the present Pacha (a 
ruler as much distinguished for humanity 
as the former was execrated on account 
of barbarity,) favoured me with a visit, 
he related a number of horrid circum- 
stances that would freeze the very 
blood of man; not only as to Djezzar 
destroying the countenances of so many 
inhabitants, but those butcheries com- 
mitted from caprice or amusement, and 
whose secluded wives had been sacrificed, 
the number of whom could never be 
Properly ascertained. 

e following fact may just be suffi- 


‘cient to shew the extent to which the 


vindictive cruelty on the part of this 
monster had been carried: — One of 
these unhappy creatures, having been 
discovered in a state of pregnancy by 
an Albanian officer, Djezzar not only 
put her to death by plunging a dagger 
into her breast, but actually tore a 
child from the womb with his own 
hands. This blood-hound also, not 
being able at one time to discover the 
authors of some wrong he conceived 
had been committed in the Seraglio, 
put to death about 40 of his officers, 
who being seized and laid bound ‘on 
the » were most inhumanly cut in 
pieces by Janissaries with swords. 
Having mentioned to the physician I 
had a letter to the Minister of the pre- 
sent Pacha, who acted in the same ca- 
pacity to Djezzar, it led him to allude 
to the state of his countenance, from 
having been included in those acts of 


his instrument, and 
commanded to do his duty. Feeling, 
however, for the situation of the Mi- 
nister, and wishing to execute the or- 
ders syuringiy: be only cut off the point 
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UNPATRONISED MERIT. 
Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 
The dark unfathom’d caves of ocean 


bear ; 
Full many a flower is born to blush un- 


seen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert 
air. Grar. 
To the Editor of the Mirror. 
Sin—In the vicinity of Wood-street, 
and just on the spot where a few years 
since was discovered the remains of 
Lord Chancellor Jefferys, of bloody re- 
membrance, dwells poor Young, an 
artist of no mean capacity—aye, young 
indeed in age as in name, i 
from early morn to eventide, to keep 
the spark of life flickering in its socket, 
and prevent its utterly extinguishing 
amidst the blaze of genius which has 
of late years illumined this modern Baby- 
lon; but, alas! for — merit, ost 
must “ creep aneath those giant legs 
to ferret oat diheaaaeiie ainves,” yet 
to ferret out poor Young, you must 
ascend, as I have done, to the very 
summit of the dwelling, where he nestles 
and toils with breathless intermission, a 
hack, in truth a hack, to one of those 
pests yor’ picture-dealers. Poor Young! 
wW 


of poverty which surrounds thee. 
by this very artist I have seen 
copies from 


‘Except in the 
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judgment, producing the strongest and 
Most surprising effects, all harmonizing 
and forming a real treat tothe admirer 


of native geni Poor Young! were it 
possible an humble observer to 
elicit’ for you i that should 


fered to sink 
of all the Capulets.” * 


* Without being able at the present 
moment to verify the statement in this 


g letter, we give it immediate _ publicity, 


in order that, if true, we may be the 
means of pointing out tre ius to 
public patronage; and notwithstanding 
the severity of our correspondent’s con- 
2 remark, we are cages that - 
r. Young possesses ents 
describes, he will not long remain in ob- 
scurity. We shall be glad if H. will 
furnish us with some further ‘information 
on the subject—Editor. 





EPISTLE TO A COUNTRY 
. COUSIN. 

This morning I sent by the coach, 

Your Basket of various wants, 
And trust that I — poe gse 

By enclosing a shawl of your aunt’s, 
It was sent to be dy’d a rf blue, 

But a pot—you need not say 

why— 

For the fact fo Ct only ool you) 

’Twas too old and too shabby to dye. 
T have put in some stockings to mend, 

‘And beg you will net me a purse ; 
New wristband the shirts which I send, 
_ Which for wearing are getting the 


worse, 
Old Debby has of time— 
You're pel xr giver of hints, 
Of garters I thought all the time, t 
When I got the white worsted at Flint’s 
All your excellent pi are done ; 
T am glad that the season draws near, 
When you think of your dear absent one, 
Who cannot of your cheer, 
of goose-pie, 
A turkey, or basket of game ; 
And such things as one cannot buy 
In ITeadon scarce known but by 
- Rame— 
Such as thick bottled-cream and spice- 


Your wine sours deliciously fine ; 
The sweetmeats they tell me you make ; 
Not to mention your wine, 
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Which Sir Thomas, my intimate friend, 
Protested, again and again, 
(As he begs for some more I would 
md). 


sei 
Was superior to any Champaigne. 
A pot of such jam 
> yours, I ree for in vain ; 
And sure such a nice little ham 
I never shall meet with again, 
As that which was sent by your ma: 
Bless me! I had nearly forgot 
To beg you will thank your papa, 
For the couple of wild ducks he shot. 


T should like you to get me a dog— 
Perhaps you've a good one to spare ; 
You can send it by some stupid log, 
That will bring it scot free ; but take 


care, 
That he does not expect a spare bed ; 
I will give him a dinner or so— 
I got nothing by harbotring Ned, 
Some two or three winters ago. 
There’s a man that makes nice walking 
sticks, 
It is not many miles from your farm ; 
I wish you’d ride over and fix 
On one like my uncle’s at Yarm. 
And get me a skin nicely dress’d— 
A sheep’s, buck or doe’s, I don’t care, 
For rugs they’re decidedly best— 
What I purchase in London soon 


wear. 


For my time I have made you no charge, 
Nor coach-hire for popping about ; 
But I'll not on such trifles enlarge— 
You will pay me in some way, no 
doubt. - 
Your papa may look out for a horse, 
And conell ma—TI must not pay dear ; 
He will think it no trouble, of course, 
Remembering for what you send here. 
London, C.E. 





THE FIRE-IRONS; 


OR, FAMILY QUARRELS. 
(From Jenkin Jones’s “ Pros and Cons 
for Cupid and Hymen.”) 

Mr. Chose was gravely reading the 
original _Hafen Slawkenbergius, at one 
side of the fire, and Mrs. Chose sat darn- 
ing old worsted stockings at the other. 
By some untoward accident, the fire-irons 
were all on Mrs. Chose’s side. “ M 
dear,” said Mr. Chose, “ how miserable 
it makes me to gaze on any thing that 
looks un-uniform: be kind enough, my 
dear, to let me have the poker on my 
side.” Mrs. Chose, who was busy ne 
a long ‘stitch at the time, replied, “ I 
give it you presently, my love.”—* Nay, 
prythee, put me out of pain at once; 
tis absolutely quite distressing to my eye 


—the fire-place tooks like a sow with one 
ear.” “ One fiddle stick! How can you 
be so excessively whimsical?” “ How 
d’ye mean, whimsical?” “Lord, man! 
don’t be so plaguy fidgetty.” “ No, ma- 
dam, I am no such thing!” « Pray, sir, 
don’t put yourself in such a fluster.” “I 
tell fyou I am not in a fluster.” “1 say, 
sir, you are, For shame! How can you 
throw yourself in such a passion!” “ [ 
in a passion !” “ Yes, sir, you are.” 
“ Tis false!” “ "Tis true!” “ Madam, 
*tis-no such thing.” ‘ S’death, do you 
think that I'll submit to such provoking 
language ”” « You shall submit.” “ [ 
won't.” You shall.” “ I shan’t.” 
* Tl make you.” “ You can’t.” “ y 
Heavens, madam.” ‘ By Heavens, sir.” 
“ Hold your tongue, Mrs. Chose.” “ I 
won’t, Mr. Chose.” At it they went, 
ding dong, with poker and tongs. The 
more he ranted, the more she raved ; till 
at last, vieing to outdo each other in pro- 
vocation, the contention ran so high, that 
Mr. Chose ‘declared he would ‘not live 
with Mrs. Chose an hour longer; and 
Mrs. Chose declared she would not slee 
another night beneath the same roof, 
much less in the same bed! “ Madam,” 
said the husband, “ ‘tis time that we 
should part.” “ With all my heart,” said 
the wife. “ Agreed !” said he. “ Agreed !” 
echoed she. A lawyer was absolutely 
sent for, to draw up the articles of se- 
paration ; being. miade “ mirable dictu.” 
A peace-loving, strife-quelling, sort of 
man, he begged to hear the particulars 
that led them to come to such a harsh 
conclusion. He was ‘ordered to proceed 
to business ; but obstinately persevered 
in his refusal. Addressing himself to 
bad goes he said, “ Are: you both 
agreed upon a separation?” “ Yes, 
yest” Sccjaiined both saltied. “ Well, 
sir, what are your reasons for so doing ?” 
“ Sir, I can’t inform you.” “ Madam, 
will you be so kind as to acquaint me?” 
“ Indeed, sir, I cannot.” “ If this is 
the case,” said the peace-loving. lawyer, 
“ TI venture to pronounce your quarrel 
has originated in ething so frivolous 
that you are both ashamed to own it.” 
He urged the point so closely, that he at 
le the truth; ‘hor did he 
desist from his friendly’ interference until 
he had the satisfaction to re-establish the 
most ect harmony. Warned by his 
iendly admonitions, wedded couple 
Frew more ci ee in their Me 
less aggravating in their manners, and, 
bs short, quite left off wrangling, and lived 
‘apPy- 
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TURKISI! WOMEN. 


BY THE COUNTESS OF CRAVEN, 
From some of the windows I look 
across that harbour caKed the Golden 
Horn by thé ancients, and from others 
can see the sea of Marmora, the islands 
therein, and a part of the Seraglio; 
from mine, I saw yesterday, the Sultan 
sitting on a silver sofa, while his boats, 
and many of the people who were to 
accompany him, were lining the banks 
of the en, A magnificent sight, 
as they are of a light shape, gilt, and 
sinted very beautifully. ‘We had a 
arge telescope, and:saw the Ottoman 
a very distinctly. The sultan 
yes his beard black, to give himself a 
young look, and he is known at a con- 
siderable distance by that, which con- 
trasts singularly with his face, that is 
extremely livid-and pale, The kiosk, 
which contained him and his silver 
sofa, was not very large, and like a 
hundred others to  F seen on the canal. 
It is strange how words gain, in other 
countries, a signification different from 
the meaning they possess in their own, 
Serail or Seraglio, is generally under- 
stood as the habitation, or rather the 
confinement for women; here it is the 
a residence ;_ it ges be called 
is palace, for the kiosks, ens, courts, 
whe stables, are so mixed, that it is 
many houses in many gardens. 

The streets both of Pera and Constan- 
tinople are so narrow that few of them 
admit of a carriage; the windows of 
every sory project over those. under them, 
so that at the upper le may shake 
hands sometimes across the street. No 
Turk of any consequence makes a visit, 
if it is only four doors from his own, but 
on horseback ; , on my arrival here, 
I saw one who landed in a boat, and had 
a fine grey horse led ‘by four men, that 
went a long way round, which he mounted 
gravely, to get off in a few minutes. 

As to women, as many, if not more 
than men, are to be seen in the streets, 
but they look like walking mummies. 
A large loose robe of dark green cloth 
covers them from the neck to the ground ; 
over that is a large piece of mustin, 
which wraps the shoulders and the arms, 
and another which goes over the head 
and. eyes. If I was to walk about the 
streets here, I would certainly wear the 
same dress, for the Turkish women call 
others names, when they meet them with 
their faces uncovered. When I go out 
T have the ambassador’s sedan chair, 
which is like mine in London, only gilt 
and varnished like a French coach, and 
sux Turks carry it, as they fancy it impos- 
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sible that two or four men can carry one ; 
two Janissaries walk before- with high 
fur caps on, ‘The Ambassadors here 
have all Janixsaries as guards allowed 
them by the Porte. Thank Heaven, 
I have but a little way to goin this pomp, 
and fearing every .moment the Turks 
should fling me down, they are so awk- 
ward; for the platform, where people 
land and embark from and to Pera, is 
not far from this house. 

I saw a Turk the other day lying on 
cushions, striking slowly an iron which 
he was shaping into a horse-shoe, his 
pipe in his mouth all the time—nay, 
among the higher order of Turks, there 
is aninvention which saves them the 
trouble of holding the pipe—two small 
wheels are fixed on each side of the 
bowl of the pipe, and thus the smoaker 
has only to puff away, or let the pipe 
rest ‘upon his under lip, while he moves 
his head as he pleases, Perhaps, it is 
lucky for Europe that the Turks are 
idle and ignorant—the immense power 
this empire might have, were it peopled 
by the industrious and ambitious, would 
make it mistress of the world. At pre- 
sent it only serves as a dead wall to 
intercept the commerce and battles which 
other powers might create with one another, 

The Turks in their conduct towards 
our sex are an example to all other 
nations; a Turk has his head cut off, 
his papers are examined, every thing in 
his house seized, but the wife is provided 
for ; her jewels are left her. 

The harem is sacred even to. that 
rapacious power, which has seized the 
master’s life only because he was rich. 
It may be said, that in Turkey, like- 
wise women are perfectly safe from an 
idle, curious, impertinent public, and 
what is called the world can never 
disturb the ease and quiet of a Turkish 
wife. Her talents, her beauty, her 
happiness, or misery, are equally con- 
cealed from malicious. observers. Of 
misery, unless a Turkish woman .is be- 
yond conception unreasonable, I can- 
not imagine that her portion can be 
great ; for the wife whose wretched hus- 
band earns subsistence by carrying water, 
or burthens, sits at home bedecked with 
jewels, or goes out as her fancy directs, - 
and the fruits of his labour are appro- 
priated to her use. In great houses, the 
wives of the Turks, who the 
train of a Turkish husband, are destined 
to be subservient to the state of the first 
wife, and she treats them as she pleases. 


——pe 
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CHARING CROSS. 


To the Editor of the Mirror. 

Sim—I think your correspondent W. 
is not quite correct in his statement 
respecting Charing Cross; the whole 
mame was evidently derived from the 
circumstance of the Funeral Procession 
of Edward the First’s Queen having 
rested at that place, and called in French 
(which language was in general use 
among the higher classes at the time), 
Chere Reine, or, Dear Queen’s Cross; 
so that the village of Charing obtained 
its name from the cross. 

Your’s, &c. P. 





SPIRIT OF THE 
Public Journals. 


ANECDOTES oz ECCENTRICITY. 

The Saddler’s Daughter. — A rich 
saddler, whose daughter was afterwards 
married to Dunk, the celebrated Earl 
-of Halifax, ordered in his will, that she 
should lose the whole of her fortune, if 
she.did not marry a saddler. The youns 
‘Earl of Halifax, in order to win the bride, 
actually served an apprenticeship of seven 

and afterwards bo 


ne to a saddler, uni 
— f to the rich saddler’s daughter for 
fe. 

Saucy Arrangements.—Mr. John Lang- 
ley, an Englishman, who settled in Ire- 
land, where he died, left the following 
extraordinary will : 

“T, John Langley, born at Wincan- 
ton, in Somersetshire, and settled in 
Ireland in the year 1651, now in m 
right mind and wits, do make my wi 
in ‘my own handwriting. I do leave 
all my house goods, and farm of Black 
Kettle, of two hundred and fifty-three 
acres, to my son, commonly called Stub- 
‘born Jack, to him and his heirs for 
ever, provided he marries a Protestant 
woman, but not Alice Kendrick, who 
called me Oliver’s whelp. My new 
buckskin breeches, and my silver to- 


bacco , with J. L. on the top, 
I give to Richard Richards, my comrade, 
who hel; me off at the storming of 


Clonmell, when I was shot through the 
keg. My said son John shall keep my 
vody above ground six days six 
nights after I am dead ; and Grace Ken- 
drick shall Tay me out, who shall have 
for so doing five shillings. My body 
shall be put upon the oak table, inthe 
brown room, and fifty Irishmen shall be 
invited to my wake, and every one shall 
have two quarts of the best agua vite, 
and each one a skein, dish, and knife 
laid before him ; and wher the liquor is 


id agood coat on his back. 


out, nail up my coffin, and commit me 
to earth, whence I came, is is my 
will, Witness my hand, this, 3d of 
March, 1674. 
“ Joun Lancuey.” 

Some of Mr. Langley’s friends asked 
him why he would be at such expense 
in treating the Irishmen whom he hated ? 
He replied, that if they got drunk at his 
wake, they would probably get to fighting 
and kill one another, which would do 
something towards lessening the breed. 

Economical Sportsman.—Some years 
ago, there lived in London a very extra- 

i an, a Mr. Osbaldeston, 
bs was clerk ae one oo ea 
the younger son of a gentleman o! 
family in the North of England; and 
having imprudently married one of his 
father’s servants, was turned out of doors, 
bien no nerf fortune Pree a Poe 

, big wi , and whose offspring, 

from that time, tae @ source of dame 
ment tohim, With half a dozen children, 
as many couples of hounds, and two 
hunters, did Mr. Osbaldeston kéep him- 
self, family, dogs, and horses, upon an 
income of sixty pounds per annum. 
This, too, was effected in London, with- 
out running into debt, or ever wanting 
To explain this 
seeming impossibility, it should be re- 
marked, that after the expiration of the 
office hours, he acted as an accountant 
for the butchers of Clare-market, who 
paid him in offal: the cleanest morsels 
of this, he selected for himself and family ; 
and with the rest, he fed his hounds, 
which weré kept in the et. His 
horses were lodged in his cellar, and fed 
on — from a neighbouring brewhouse, 
and on damaged corn, with which he was 
He ay by a corn-chandler, whose books 
he kept. Once or twice in the season, 
he hunted; and by giving a hare now 
and then to the farmers, over whose 
grounds he rted, he secured their 


good will and permission: and several 
eg knowing the economy of his 
unting establishment, connived at his 
sporting over their manors. 

Sailors—The eccentricity of British 
sailors is proverbial, and displays itself 
in the heat of action, and thé calm of 


peace. How many interesting anecdotes 
are already telated of ou bulwarks 
of Britain; and how many more a close 
observer in one of our sea-ports might 
record! After the battle of Camperdown, 
in which the plan of breaking the line 
was adi so successfully, it became 
a favourite amusement with the sailors, 
who came on shore, to hire coaches, or 

-chaises, and mounting the reofs, form 
a line, and cross each other in the streets. 
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The top of a coach, is the post of honour 
with a British tar, Avsailor in his way 
to town some years ago, rode on the 
top of a post-chaise, until a heavy rain 
induced him to go inside. He overtook 
a marine, who asked him to give him a 
lift. “ That phan said the sailor, 
getting out, an ain mounting the 
roof of the coach, “f go down ‘talon, 
but shiver my splinters if any marine 
shall ever board a vessel I am in.” 
Careless of danger, an English sailor 
sees nothing but victory and prize-money 
in an engagement. ‘“ There,” said a 
British tar, when his captain did not deem 
it Sogn to attack et ga —_ 
under oy, “ there 
pounds of laystdney for ever.” is 
Ever jantegé; and ever proud, of his 
country, a Bfitish sailor will not see it 
second in any thing. After a severe 
ment with the Dutch fleet, under 
De Ruyter, which was a drawn battle, 
the vessels of each fleet lay along side 
each other, incapable of‘ further hosti- 
lity. A Dutchman, anxious to show 
his agility, ran up to the top of the 
main-mast, and stood on his head on 
the summit. A British sailor, jealous 
for the honour of his country, mounted 
his mast with equal agility, but in at- 
tempting to invert his position, he fell, 
the ropes broke his fall, and he reached 
the deck without receiving any injury. 
Turning to the Dutchmen who had been 
witnessing his exploit, he said, “ there, 
= do that, if you can.” 
uring the campaign in Egypt, some 
sailors a the hekour of Alexandria, 
took it into their heads that they would 
go and drink a bowl of punch on the 
top of Pompey’s pillar. How to get 
there, was, Tovar, a matter of some 
difficulty, but not too great for a sailor 
to surmount. A paper kite was made 
to fly directly over the pillar. A two 
inch rope was then tied to one end of 
the string, and drawn over the pillar by 
the end to which the kite was affix 
By this rope, one of the seamen ascended 
to the top, and in less than an hour, 
a kind of shroud was constructed, b 
which the whole company went up 
drank their punch, amidst the shouts 
of the astonished multitude who had 
collected round the spot. The sailors, 
eight in number, left the initials of their 
names inscribed on the pillar. They 
discovered what was not before known, 
that there had formerly been a statue 
on the pillar, the foot and ancle of which 
Percy Anecdotes. 


ANTIQUITY. 


But I have a terrible crow to pick 
with this latter personage, Signor An- 
tigaity, as a mighty stalking-lorse on 
which knaves and bigots invariably 
mount when they want to ride over the 
timid and the credulous. We never 
hear'so much palaver about the time- 
hallowed institutions and approved wis- 
dom of our ancestors, as when attempts 
are made to remove some staring monu- 
ment of their folly. Sir cree res 
that great luminary of law, after having 
condemned a poor woman to death for 
witchcraft, took occasion to sneer at 
the rash innovators who were then ad- 
vocating a repeal of that statute; and 
falling on his knees, thanked God for 
being enabled to uphold one of the 
sagest enactments handed down to us 
by our venerable . forefathers. Bacon, 
who was so far beyond his in all 
matters of science, was not less. cre- 
dulous than the weakest of his contem- 
poraries, and published v minute di- 
rections for guarding against witches, 
under which imputation many scores of 
wretched old women ee ar > the 
reign of that sapient Demonologist James 
the First. The worthy Druids, who 
sacrificed human victims to their idals, 
were “ our illustrious Ancestors ;” and if 
required to select instances from more 
modern and civilized times, I would point 
to those of “ our enlightened forefathers,” 
who wasted their lives and fortunes in 
seeking the Elixir Vitz and Philosopher’s 
Stone—who practised torture upon sus- 
pected criminals—who believed in the 
efficacy of the King’s touch for curing the 
Evil, and transmitted to us. many. other 
practices of barbarism and ignorance, 
which have become happily . exploded, 
though not without great: difficulty and 
opposition. “Nay, have not we our- 
aa who are fated to be the sage 
and revered progenitors of future can- 
ters, seen a Spanish army fighting for 
the restoration of the Inquisition and 
despotism? Have we not in our own 
country witnessed the existence. of the 
Slave Trade, and heard the denuncia- 
tions of its supporters against. those 
who would hg “ the glorious in- 
stitutions handed down to us?” Have 
we not moreover living believers ia 
Joanna Southcote, and metallic  trac- 


-tors, and animal magnetism, and for. 


tune-tellers, and the efficacy .of the 


* Sinking Fund, and the danger<of Po- 


pery, and innumerable other pha z 
fad ‘debesions which poor Posterity will 
be bound to adopt as gospel, if the seal 
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of time is to he always acknowledged as 
the signet of truth? 

The lawyers of. all ages are gene- 
rally among the blind advocates of An- 
tiquity. As a body, I believe them to 
have made incalculable advances in 

bility and principle since the 
days of James the First, who, on re- 
ceiving the great seal which Bacon had 
been compelled to resign for his mani- 
fold corruptions, exclaimed —‘“ Now, 
by my soul, I am pained at the, heart 
where to bestow this, for.-as to my 
lawyers I think they be all knaves :”— 
but in expansion of intellect, in capacity 
for enlarged views, or perception. of 
abstract truth, I apprehend them. to be 
still far behind. the age in which. they 
live. Certain trades invariably injure 
the organ of bodily sight, and the law 
seems to be a profession which has a 
strong tendency to contract and debili- 
tate the mental popil. Its disciples are so 
accustomed to look with other le’s 
eyes, that they lose the use. of their 
own; because precedent is. omnipotent 
in the Courts, they think it must be in- 
fallible in the world. They study acts 
of: parliament, commentaries, cases, ar- 
guments, dicta of judges, and receive 
their fiat with such implicit deference, 
that they cannot, or dare not, find their 
way out of the maze to look for any 
thing so simple and elemental as truth. 
Habituated to follow the bark of the 
leading hounds, they cannot recognise 
the game even if it crosses their path; 
ry if i simile + gg .- canine, 

wi respectfully hint that th 

worship the priests and the shrine w 
rm voy any ome left for 

e ess, e with examples, 
not reasons, sah ladies what pase 
thought cénturies ago, not what they 
ought to think now.. They have deputed 
their faculties to Blackstone and other 
sages—they speak judgments, but use 
_— and —- go: astray if left 
to the quid of their orizinal ity, 
as horses, if they miss their driver, wil 
run their heads against a post or a wall. 
What they have spent their lives to learn, 
they would not willingly unlearn: 
may prove that it is cruel, or false, or 
a which they will not A 

x these are pots which they have 
not re amar but they silence you with 
one t argument—it is law; a 
declaration which they usually wind u 
with the established flourish about bal. 
lowed institutions -and approved wisdom, 
and so- forth——I describe the influence 
of their studies upon the profession in 
general, and need not offer my testimony 
to the honourable and splendid exceptions 
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which it has furnished in ali times, and 
in none more signally than our own, 
Bibliomania is an amusing illustra- 
tion of this blind idolatry for whatever 
is ancient; though I will venture to as- 
sert that no good book, since the inven- 
tion, of printing, ever became scarce, 
and ‘that in an immense majority of 
cases rarity is in exact proportion to 
worthlessness. The old types, and bind- 
ing, and decorations, might be adored, 
as savages worship idols for their bar- 
barism and ugliness ; but when they ven- 
tured upon the experiment of reprinting 
some of these treasures of antiquity the 
bubble burst at once. The Arceaica and 
Heliconia induced yto..read what 


jos 4 had hitherto only iyht af buying, 
and they then discovered what gross 
trash and woful rubbish thég¢had wasted 


their precious guineas.—New Monthly 
Magazine. 





SIGNIFICATION OF FEMALE 
CHRISTIAN NAMES. 


Agnes, denved from the Greek, means 
chaste, 

Anne and Hannah, Hebrew, favoured 
(with any excellence or mercy.) 

Barbara must be an exception to 
the rule that names have arisen from 
the good wishes of parents; if. derived 
from the Latin, it is a name not very 
much to be coveted. In the Diction- 

we find its meaning, unpolished, 
foolish, cruel, savage; it may, however, 
as Peregrine, have been given to a 
stranger. 

Blanch, French, faiz. - 

Catherine, Greek, purified, pure. 

Caroline and Charlotte appear to be 
the feminine of Charles. 

Clara, Latin, almost explains itself 
in its English sense: it may be under- 
stood as signifying fair, noble, illus- 
trious. 

Dorothy, Greek, the gift of God. 

Elizabeth, Hebrew; God hath sworn. 

Esther is a Persian name. Esther, 
the Jewish captive,. whose history: is 
related in the Holy Scriptures, was 
named in her Hadassah 
(Esther ii. 7,) but, as was. customary, 
lost her name with her liberty. 

Helen has been derived from: a Greek 
word,’ to draw, because the: beauty of 
the famous Helen attracted’ so many ad- 
mirers; and ‘from Hellas, the ancient 
name of Greece. 

Jane. Janus is by Macrobius used 
as a name of the sun; thus Jane or 
Jana may, es Phebe, mean the mogn. 
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The different derivations of Janus are too 
uncertain and numierous to particularize. 

Isabella is Spanish for a bright bay 
colour. 

Laura, perhaps from the Latin for 
laurel, 

Lucy, from the La.in prenomen Lucea, 
from Luceo, to shine, synonymous with 
Clara, or from the child being born prima 
duce, early in the morning. 

Louisa is most probably the feminine 
of Louis or Lewis. 

Lydia is a country of Asia Minor, said 
to be so called from Lud the son of 
Shem; its inhabitants were very effemi- 
nate, and it might be, therefore, con- 
sidered an appropriate name for a female, 
or very probably the women of Lydia 
were remarkably beautiful. The name 
occurs in Horace. 

Margaret, Greek, a pearl. We find 
in Mr. Archdeacon Nares’s “ Glossary,” 
»that Margarite, or Margaret, was formerly 
used to signify a pearl in the Englis 
language (as in Latin and French); and 
in Drummond’s “ Poems,” 1656, p. 186, 
is the following epitaph on one named 

Margaret : 


“In shells{ and gold pearies are not kept 
ne, 
A Margaret here lies beneath a stone, 
A Margaret that did excell in worth 
All those rich gems the Indies both send 
forth.” 


Martha, Syriac. The mistress of a 
family ; such was the character of Martha, 
the sister of Lazarus. 

Mary is derived from the Hebrew, but 
it is of doubtful signification; it may 
mean either the bitterness of them, as 
Mary the sister of Moses was so named 
during the bitter Egyptian captivity, or a 
ben 4 of the sea, or even be synonymous 
with Martha. 

Phebe was the Greek name for the 
moon, the sister of Phoebus the sun, sup- 
posed to mean the light of life. 

Let no parents name their daughter 
Priscilla, if it be derived from the Latin, 
unless they mean to call her a little old 
woman. ; 

Rebecca, Hebrew, Fat. Belzoni re- 
lates in his Travels how great a beauty 
plumpness is still considered in the East. 

Rose, the flower of Sharon. 

Sarah, Hebrew, a princess. Sarah, 
the wife of Abraham, was called Sarai, 
till her name was changed by the express 
command of the Almighty. ‘“ And God 
said unto Abraham, as for Sarai, thy wife, 
thou shalt not call her name Sarai but 
Sarah shall her name be.” Gen. xvii. 15. 
Sarai means my princess; Sarah, the 
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princess, not of one family but of many 
hations, as we read in the next verse: 
She shall be the mother of nations.” 

Sophia, Greek, Wisdom. 

Susan, Hebrew, a Lily. Susiana, an 
ancient province of Persia,’ is by some 
su to have been so ‘called from its 
being a country abounding in lilies ; the 
Persian name of that flower assimilates 
to the Hebrew.— Gentil. 





’s Magazine. 
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No. XV. 


THE MIDNIGHT MURDER. 


(Concluded Srom our last.) 


With the earliest peep of dawn, nume- 
rous detachments of cavalry paraded thé 
streets of Dublin, and a file of soldiers 
were stationed on the scaffold. As the 
heavy bell from the prison tolled the 
appointed hour, the criminal, arrayed in 
a suit of mourning, made his appearance 
on the platform. He bowed to the 

pulace with serenity, but smiled with 
ineffable contempt, while the executioner 
approached to draw the cap over his 
face. “ Away with your mockery,” he 
passionately exclaimed; “do you think 
that the soldier who has braved death in 
the field, fears to meet it on the scaffold?” 
The rian, terrified by his indignant coun- 
tenance, hesitated to perform the office, 
but dashing the cap from him, threw the 
rope around the neck of his victim. A 
deep silence reigned throughout the mul- 
titude, broken at intervals by the muffled 
drums of the soldiers, and the distant 
roar of artillery, that announced the com- 
mencement of the t ly. At this mo- 
ment, the eyes of the sufferer rested on 
the cottager, who by dint of uasion 
and artifice, had contrived to force him- 
self opposite the scaffold. Emmett sighed 
as he beheld him, smiled faintly in token 
of recognition, and pointing upwards, 
signified that it would not be long before 
they should both meet again in heaven. 
All was now ready. for the execution, 
which awaited only the fatal signal. It 
was given by the officer stationed on 
the scaffold, and soon the heavy tramp- 
ling of the h ards, and the doubled 
rol] of the- war-drums, announced that 
Emmett—the noble-minded, but mis- 
guided Emmett—had met with the fate 
of the brave. . ‘ 

On the failure of the rebellion, the - 
cottager, secure from the inferior part 
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he had acted, hastened ¢o return home. 
The cruelties he had so lately witness- 
ed had F pprvcasce his es gem 
ness, an erty, augmen e- 
spair, had Anais him with the foolings 
of a demon. The road to his cottage 
lay near the cavern where he had first 
been seduced from his allegiance. He 
paused for an instant as he beheld its 
gloomy front darkening in the moon- 
ight, and reSolved once again to enter. 
As he reached the avenue, a low groan, 
proceeding from the further end of the 
recess, arrested his attention. He list- 
ened in breathless anxiety, and, guided 
by a faint light that glimmered in the 
distance, threaded the winding labyrinths 


A few paces brought him into the 
well-known vault, in which, stretched 
on « pie of straw and faggots, lay the 
extended figure of “ Allen of the 
Moor.” His countenance, ro all times 
fepulsive, was now strikingly sav 
He eyes, deep set in they aie, 
glared with sepulchral wildness; and 
a few lank hairs, twined round his 
sunken cheeks, seemed like worms coil- 


>” he ex- 
claimed, as ng 

panion he rushed with him to the mouth 
of the cave, “ behold, all that remains 
of the weird Allan of the Moor. I have 
bled for my country, and see how it re- 
one Wounds and old age are all 

at is left.” 

The cot inquired how he had 
been disabled, and was told that he 
had been present at the late skirmish 
in Dublin, where he was wounded by 
a treacherous pikeman of his own party, 
and with difficulty escaped to the ca- 
vern, “ My days are finished,” he 
continued ; “ friends, relatives, wife, 
children, have all gone before me to 
per a and I have no’ to do on 

But for you,” he added, “ hope 
still remains, seize it then as the means 
of revenge. Already the British fleet 
floats upon the Western wave, and the 
bloodhounds pursue us to annihilation. 
But may my curse, a curse that has 
withered the blossom on the bough, and 
the child at the mother’s breast, be upon 
them till they writhe in the torments of 
the damned ! 4 

As he uttered these imprecations, he 
raised his arms to heaven, and shouted 
with a frantie yell of: triumph. The 
sound attracted the attention of some 
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horse patrol, Pits Taped scouring the 
country, an e tow: the 
a“ The in heard their ap- 
proach, -he beckoned to his companion, 
and together they retreated into the 
recess, Here having stretched himself 
once again upon his couch—“ Listen, 
fellow-sufferer,” he said, giving the ex- 
iting torch to his ape cow “to the 
fast words of Allan of the Moor, A 
train is laid through this cave commu- 
nicating with my couch of faggots. When 
ou entered, I was on the eve of firing 
it; but the spirits of hell are propitious, 
and the hour of retribution arrives. 

The shouts of the approaching party 
were now distinctly heard; nearer the 
advanced, nearer, nearer still, and a 
ready their horses’ hoofs clattered on 
the road that overhung the cavern, 
Allan grasped the hand of the cottager, 
and, poin' to the train, waved a mute 
farewell. erveless with awe, his 


companion rushed into the open air, and “ 


saw by the dim moonlight, the figures 
of the advancing squadron. They beheld 
him from their ‘cavited position, and 
called on him to surrender his arms. The 
moon beams shone full upon his figure ; 
and as he stood in the defile below, with 
the torch in his hand, and the frown of 
defiance on his brow, he looked like Satan 
in the vaults of Pandemonium. 

“No nearer,” he exclaimed, “ on your 
lives advance no nearer.”—* Forward,” 
said the leader of the squadron, and the 
sword a littered in his hand. The 
cottager marked his time, the whole troop 
had now reached the road that led above 
the cavern, and nought impeded their 
advance. “It must be so,” he ex- 
claimed ; “ I warned you, but you de- 
tided my admonition, and your blood be 
upon your own heads.” With these 
words, he s e fired the train. 
A wild shout was heard, the earth yawned 
asunder, and the squadron vanished like 
smoke before his eyes. 

For days, weeks, months, he conti- 
nued wandering about the coutitry, a 
wretched eo being. His food was 
the acorn of the wood, his: drink the 
water of the marsh, for who will ‘succour 
‘the outcast? At length, as the necessity 
for concealment abated, he resolved to 
return to his cottage. 

It was dusk when he arrived, and 
the voice of wailing was loud within. 
He entered, and beheld his wife with 


a years woman seated by her side, 


and his daughter, the child of his pride, 
dying of positive indigence. Unacquainted 
with the cause of her complaint, he 
turned an inquiring glance upon his wife, 
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‘ woman continued in the most 
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and was informed that neither herself 
nor her daughter had eaten any thing 
for the last two days. Her countenance 
darkened as she spoke, and with a grin 
of diabolical import she drew her hus- 
band from the room, and whispered in 
his ear that the young woman who 
lodged in their cottage, had saved a 
inea pa at service, and Pe 
that it should be appropriated to them- 
selves, The point oa soon decided, and 
at midnight they entered the room where 
the two females on the same 
truck. In order to ensure the destruc- 
tion of their victim, they remarked 
that she was stationed nearest to the 
door, while their daughter slept conti- 
guous to the cottage-wall. Having care- 
ly ascertained 

in an audible tone upon the way in which 
the murder should be perpetrated. 

In the mean time the young woman, 
roused by the conversation, and over- 
hearing the frequent repetition of her 
listened in bi i 


acq 
proposed treachery. 


‘Moment was to be lost; she hastily 
- changed places with her sleeping com- 


panion, and c to the cottage-wall. 
was now silent; but in a few mi- 


- nutes the door was lifted gently on its 


latch, and a head was thrust forward. 
The form advanced, and was succeeded 
by another, bearing a dark lantern in her 
hand, They approached the bed in quiet, 
but in the agitation of their movements 
the light was extinguished. The youn 

earfu 

suspense, and could distinctly hear the 
sharpening of the murderous weapon. 
In an instant the bedclothes were drawn 
down, the neck bared, the knife drawn 
across the throat of the victim. The 
death-rattle followed, and a long deep 
sigh announced that the midnight mur- 
der was effected. 

The wretches removed the body, and, 
followed at a slight distance by the 
young woman, who resolved to track 
their footsteps, bore it to the grave that 
had been dug for its reception. The 
night was wild and tempestuous, the 
wind howled across the moors, and eve! 
succeeding gust spoke of unrelieved soli- 
tude. The guilty couple felt the silent 
awe of the moment, and, as they stole 
along with their lifeless burden hanging 
atight arms, Agere with onere 

ight to eac ing moan of the 
Sr staat Se 


oer of the , and cast the corpse 
into Pet wn Tt sunk with a 


is point, they entered daug' 
‘an adjoining apartment, and conversed 
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heavy sound into the grave ; the face was 
turned upwards, and a sudden flash of 
lightning revealed the features of their 
daughter, for whose sake the murder had 
been committed. 

<b ee aan weet aaa 

in e of ap i 

pak and pe by the dim lig t of their 
lantern beheld a form clad in white, ap- 
proaching the ve. The conscience 
of the murderers instantly took the alarm, 
and suggested to their desndased imagi- 
nation, that it was the ghost of their 
par og gp _ vo acl to the soul 
with the sight, her ilt rushing full 
on her ae the feelings of the mother 
were unequal to the struggle, and she 
drop senseless on the body of her 
ter. The father returned in a state 
of phrenzy to his cottage, was impeached 
on the evidence of the young woman 
who had: encountered them at the grave, 
and, together with his wife, was shortly 
afterwards executed for the murder. Be- 
fore he died, he confessed the share he 
had taken in the rebellion; but solemnly 
persisted in affirming that he was driven 
to despair by the unexampled indigence 
of his family. 





Miscellanies. 


HORRID EXECUTIONS IN 
ANTIGUA. 


Extract of a Letter from Antigua, Jan. 
15, 1736 :—“ We are in a great deal of 
trouble in this island; the burning of 
negroes, hanging them on gibbets alive, 
racking them upon the wheel, &c. takes 
up almost all our time, that from the 20th 

October, to this day, there have been 
destroyed sixty-one intelligent negromen, 
most of them tradesmen, as carpenters, 
masons, and coopers. I am almost dead 
with watching and warding, as are man 
more. They were going to destro all 
the white inhabitants of the island, 
Court, the king of the who was 
to head the insurrection; Tomboy, their 
general; and Hercules, their lieutenant- 
Shed), died with wmasing obstinacy. Ms 
wheel, with amazing o : 
Archibald Hamilton’s Harry, after he was 
condemned, stuck himself with a knife in 
be ong aces, four whereof were mortal, 
which killed him. Col. Martin’s Jemmy, 
who was hung up alive, from noon to 
eleven at night, was then taken down to 
give information. Colonel Morgan’s Ned, 
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who, after he had been hung up ‘seven 
days and seven nights, that his hands 
zrew too small for his handcuffs, he got 
chem out, and raised himself up, and fell 
jown from a gibbet fifteen feet high 
without any harm. He was revived with 
-ordials and broth, in hopes to bring him 
10 a confession ; but he would not con- 
ess, and was hung again, and in a day 
snd night expired. Mr. Yeoman’s Quashy 
Zoomah jumped out of the fire half burnt, 
yut was thrown in again; and Mr. 
Lyon’s ‘Tim jumped out of the fire, and 
promised to deciare all, but it took no 
effect. In short, our island is in a poor 
miserable condition, and I wish I could 
_ pet any sort of employ in England.” 





DEATH OF AN ELEPHANT. 


A beautiful Bengal elephant, about 
“ nine’feet high, was purchased in London, 
about six years ago, and conducted 
through different parts of Europe by a 
female, with whose presence the animal 
always appeared to be pleased. He had 
been exhibited at Geneva, in Switzerland, 
about a fortnight, and gratified every one 
by his docility and sagacity. In depart- 
ing for Lausanne, as usual, in the 
middle of the night, and conducted by 
his two male keepers, he had scarcely 
cleared the gate of the town, when, with- 
out any apparent cause, he fell into a 
— of anger, and — i 

eepers into the town, whither they 
thought it. proper to flee. His mistress, 
who intended to follow him in the morn- 
ing, was greatly alarmed at the \inform- 


ation ; but on gently approaching him, . 


and offering him dainties, she enticed 
him into an inclosure; but, finding him 
still untractable, she desired that ‘he 
Might be killed as speedily as possible, 
, greatly fearing the. same ‘consequences 
<wWhich had been experienced at Venice, a 


few years before, by a similar animal, of 


jwhich she had been’ also big em 
Poison was first resorted. to. y first 
_ administered three ounces.of Prussic’acid, 
: ae with ten ounces. of brandy (a 
_ favourite quor of the animal.) “He seized 
he bottle, and swallowed it at one 
;draught, drew back into the ‘court, lay 
-,@own .a few moments, then rose up, re- 
~; ¢ommenced his sport with the things 
around him, and remained entirely’ un- 
affected by this most terrific of all poisons, 
a single drop of which, placed on ' the 

: tongue of a dog, produces instant death. 
ounces of the oxide of arsenic were 
afterwards given him, and the same dose 


again repeated, but without any effect 
About an hour afterwards he was shot 
through the head with a cannon ball, and 
expired without a struggle. Notwith- 
standing the poison he taken, three 
or four hundred individuals ate of his 
flesh without inconvenience. His skeleton 


was carefull: ed for the Museum 
of Natural Hi , and his skin will be 
used, after due aration, for covering 
an artificial. animal to be placed in the 


same inclosure. The occurrence at Venice, 
and that just described, very properly 
suggests doubts of the propriety of suffer- 
ing these animals to be taken about the 
country without greater precaution, In 
India, where they are domesticated, when 
one of them is seized with a paroxysm, he 
is immediately placed between two others, 
and sometimes a third is put behind him, 
waich soon reduce him to order. 


————— 


ANECDOTE OF LAVALETTE. 


When Lavalette had -been liberated 
from prison by his wife, and was flying 
with Sir Robert Wilson to the frontier, 
the postmaster examined his countenance, 
and recognised him through his disguise. 
A postition was instantly sent off at full 
speed. Many times Lavalette urged his 
demand for horses. . The postmaster had 
quitted the house, and given orders that 
none should be supplied. The travellers 
thought themselves discovered, and saw 


his. no means of escape in a country with 


which ‘were unacquainted. ey Te- 
mired tes defending themselves, ee 
selling their lives dearly. The postmaster, 
‘at length, returned unattended, and then 
ing himself to Monsieur de Lava- 
lette, he said, “‘ You have the appearance 
of a man of honour, you are going to 
Brussels, where you will see M. de Lava- 
lette, deliver him these two hundred Louis 
dors, which I owe him, and which he is, 
no doubt, in want of ;”. and without wait- 
ing for an answer, he threw the money in 
the carriage, and withdrew, saying, “‘ You 
will be drawn by my best horses—a posti- 
lion is gone on to provide relays for the 
continuance of your journey.” 


SUPERNATURAL WARNING. 
The following singular narrative ap 
| alg the Life and Errors- of John 
m, to whom it was related by the 
wife of Dr. Phoenix :— s aii 
* Some years since, having been de- 
livered of a girl, two: ladies, that were 
then the Doctor’s patients, desired the 
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bape of the child might be defer- 
till they were able to go abroad, 
because they had: a mind to stand gos- 
sips ta it, . But the two ladies, not 

ing well enough to go abroad so soon 
as they thought at first, a month’s time 
was passed since the birth of the child, 
all which time it remained unchristened. 
But one day, as.the Doctor’s lady was 
in her chamber, looking for something 
which she wanted in a , on a sud- 
den she cast her eyes Pack, and saw, 
sitting down in a chair, an uncle of 
hers, who had been dead several years’: 
at which, being somewhat surprised, 
she asked how he did? And he, on 
the contrary, asked her, what was the 
reason she did not christen the child? 
She told him, it was because her husband 
promised two ladies should be gossips 
to it, and they were both yet indisposed, 
and could not come. The spectrum then 
called her to come to him, which she 
accordingly did; and he embraced her 
in his arms, and kissed her naked bosom, 
which, she said, she felt extremely cold. 
He then asked her where her husband 
wast and she told him where. After 
which, he ce her to let the child 
‘be christened the next day, at three 
o'clock in the afterneon ; and then went 
‘away, she knew not how. When the 
‘Doetor came home, his lady told him 
‘what she had seen, and desired the on 
‘tight -be christened, according to’ the 
charge given by the spectrum; but the 
Doctor was unbelieving, and still resolved 
to defer it till the two ladies should come 
to be gossips. But the time prefixed b 
the trum. being past, and the child 
not deistened, that night the bedclothes 
were attempted to be pulled off, she cry- 
ing out to the Doctor for help, who pulled 
the clothes up with all his s » and 
had much ado to keep them on ; his wife, 
in the mean time, crying out grievously, 
that somebody pinched her. And the 
next morning, viewing of her body, they 
found she was pinched black and blue in 


_Several places. This did not yet prevail 


with the Doctor to have his child christ- 
ened, till the two ladies should come to 
be gossips. But a day or two after, 
when the Doctor was again abroad, and 
his lady alone in her chamber, there 
a peared to her another spectrum, in 
e likeness of her aunt, who had been 
near twenty years before, with a 
coffin in her hand, and a bloody child 


~in the coffin, asking her in a threatening 


manner, why the child was not christ- 
ened? She replied as she had done to, her 
uncle before, that her husband delayed 
it on the aceount of two gossips, which 
could not yet come. Whereto the spec- 


Y .memoration of su: 


trum, with a stern countenance, said, 
* Let there be no more such idle excuses, 
but christen the child to-morrow, or. it 
shall be worse for you; and so di 
— The lady, all in tears, tells the 

of the spectrum, and prevails with 
him to have it christened the. next day ; 
and, in three days after, the child was 
overlaid by the nurse, and brought home 
in a coffin all bloody, exactly like that 
which was shown her by the last spec- 
trun, The Doctor confirmed that put of 
the story which related to him; and as to 
the spectrums, his lady averred, before 
myself, Mr. Wilde, Mr. Larkin, and Mr. 
Price, that what she related was nothing 
but truth.” 





Che Gatherer. 





“I am but a Gatherer and disposer of 
other men’s stuff.” —Wotton.. 


Oricin or gaTinc Goose at Mi- 
CHAELMAS.—Lhe custom of eating goose 
on Michaelmas-day is.said to have ori- 


ginated with Queen Elizabeth. Being 


on a visit to one of our sea-ports when 


our fleet had :gone to oppose the Spanish 
Armada, just as ply one day sat 


‘down to dinner, of which a goose formed 


a put, news was brought her of the total 
defeat of. the enemy. Her Majesty, at 
the immediate moment, ordered that the 


-dish then before her might be served up 


on every 29th day of September, in com- 
ch a glorious event. 





Accommopation.—The following curi- 
ous notice was affixed to the residence of 
a gentleman whose premises had suffered 
by some nightly depredators. “Those 
persons who have been jin the habit of 
stealing my fence for a considerable time 
past, are respectfully informed, that, if 
agreeable to them, it will be more con- 
venient to me if they steal my wood, and 
leave the fence for the present ; and as it 
may be some little inconvenience getting 
over the paling, the gate is left open for 
their accommodation.” 





EPIGRAM. 
Let — who hates dancing ne’er go to a 


Nor him to the ocean, whom dangers 

--appal 

Nor him 

din’d, 

Nor him to a court, who will speak out 
his mind, 


to a+feast, who already ‘has 
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THE LAWYERS, i 
Two: lawyers, when a knotty case was 


o'er, 

Shook hands, and were as good friends as 
before. 

* Zounds!” says the losing client, “ how 
comes yaw 

To be such good friends, who were such 


foes just naw ?” 
« fool,” says one, “ we lawyers, 
so keen, 
Like shears, ne’er cut ourselves, but— 
what’s between.” 


be the stone which J: 

on when he alighted and went to sl 
“the sun being set,” as he was trav 
ling from Beer-sheba to Haran, to solicit 
the hand of Rachel, one of the daughters 
of Laban. And it was when so sl 
ing, “ that he dreamed he beheld a lad- 
der set upon the earth, and the top of it 
reached to Heaven,” &c. 

. The ee from ao aia; Beerey, 
‘anuary, new s gifts ; - 
for. soniliad and YGeadinne March, 


Christ- 
mas pies, the ets full of money, th 
ae epic yb cea xB Pra 
the young men and maids full of play. 

As the Emperor Basilius Maredo was 
exercising himself in hunting, in which 
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Ayn Amazon.—A Bill has passed the 
Houses of Assembly of Pennsylvania, 
granting an annuity to Molly M 7 
for services she rendered during the revo- 

i , this heroine 

ips of the camp, 
and dangers of the field, with her hus- 
band, who was a soldier of the revolution, 
and the Bill in her favour passed without 
a dissenting voice. 

ON TWO UNIVERSITIES. 
"Tis no wonder why Oxford and Cam- 
idge abound 


bridge 
Jn such excellent stores of learning 
such excellen deep 


> 
Since so many we see come from thence 
every day, 
And scarce ever are known to bring any 
away. 


impelled by 
providing a coffin for the interment of his 
wife (who was considered y ill, 
but is now in a fair way of recovery), 
went to the above town for that purposes 
but, ‘80 narrow and i is human 


EPIGRAM. 

When dress’d for the evening, the guls 
now a days 

Scarce an atom of dress on them leave, 

Nor blame them; for what is an even: 


ing dress, ° 
But a dees that ts sained for Eve. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


ical Description of the Isle 
of Matrimony in our next. The favours 
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